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and the South Carolinians denounced the tariff as
unconstitutional/'x

Men of the Clay-Adams school argued that the
tariff stimulated industry, doubled the profits of
agriculture, augmented wealth, and hence pro-
moted the well-being of the nation as a whole.
The Southern planter was never able to discover
in the protective system any real advantage for
himself, but as long as the tariffs were moderate
he was influenced by nationalistic sentiment to
accept them. The demand for protection on the
part of the Northern manufacturers seemed, how-
ever, insatiable. An act of 1824 raised the duties
on cotton and woolen goods. A measure of 1827
which applied to woolens the ruinous principle
already applied to cottons was passed by the House
and was laid on the table in the Senate only by
the casting vote of Vice President Calhoun. The
climax was reached in the Tariff Act of 1828, which
the Southerners themselves loaded with objection-
able provisions in the vain hope of making it so
abominable that even New England congressmen
would vote against it.

A few years of such legislation sufficed to rouse
the South to a deep feeling of grievance.   It was no

1 Turner, The Rise of the New West, p. 325.